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IN ANNIVERSARIO 


Dead upon the cross you hung, 

Of mortals, sole immortal One, 

And laid to rest within the earth, 
Entombed as any dead, 

That you might free the race of man 
From Death’s destructive grasp. 

O Sea of mercy infinite, 

Thou depthless Fount of good, 
Refresh the soul of our departed one. 


Through thy unspotted beauty, 

The sweetness of thy love, 

The light of thy divinity, 

Grant him eternal radiance, O dearest Lord, 


Whom thou hast taken from our midst.” 


*Translated from the Byzantine funeral liturgy for a deceased monk. 
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ON THE SPIRIT OF ADVENT 


ADVENT bells are ringing in the wintry morning, and 
from within the sunlit portals and windows of our 
churches the old Advent hymns, so expressive of 
longing, come floating towards us. At such a time 
our heart is lifted up with heavenly desire above this 
earth towards the Savior. Children are glad at the thought that 
the Christchild will soon be with us, and their joy is shared by 
their elders. Even in the miserable mess of sin there is a gentle 
stirring of new hope and confidence—it is Advent.” 





In these words a modern author expresses very well the “‘spir- 
it of Advent”’ as people today understand it. They consider Advent 
as a time of longing and waiting, reminding us of the spiritual 
void and darkness of the time before Christ. And as there is a 
growing feeling among us that Christianity is getting old, that 
our salvation is further away now than it was in the days of the 
Early Church, Advent seems to be a reflection of our own situation 
today. For that reason we like Advent, and we overlook perhaps 
that the spirit of the liturgy of Advent differs considerably from 
this attitude of ours. In the epistle of the first Sunday of Advent 
we hear the triumphant voice of St. Paul: ““The night is passed 
and the day is at hand. Let us therefore cast off the works of 
darkness and put on the armor of light.’’ In the gospel of the same 
Sunday we are told that “‘the kingdom of God is at hand” and 
that we should “‘look up and lift our heads because our redemption 
is at hand.’’ We can say without any exaggeration that the words 
of the introit of the second Sunday of Advent hold good for the 
entire season: ‘“The Lord makes the glory of His voice to be heard 
in the joy of our heart, for He is nigh.’’ The liturgy of Advent 
does not reflect the feelings of people living before the first coming 
of Christ; on the contrary, it transports us to the end of time. 
Advent is more a grand ‘“‘finale’’ than an ‘“‘overture,’’ for it sees 
the last coming of our Lord as at hand. The spirit of the liturgy 
of Advent is not the spirit of children who are glad that the 
Christchild will soon be with us. In fact, it is not so much the 
coming of the Christchild, but the coming of Christ the King 
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ON THE SPIRIT OF ADVENT 


that is announced in the liturgical texts. ‘Lift up your gates, O 
ye princes; and be lifted up, ye everlasting doors, and the king of 
glory shall come in that shall reign over God’s people Israel.” 
Frequently we are not able to determine if the texts point to the 
birth of Christ in the secrecy of the stable of Bethlehem or to 
His second advent at the end of time. For the Church these two 
events seem to become one in her liturgy. The question immediately 
arises, whether the liturgy of Advent is perhaps only a late reflec- 
tion of the opinion which was very common in the Early Church, 
that the Lord would return soon. And if the Church points to the 
birth of Christ in the manger in terms of the coming of an oriental 
king into his city, is that perhaps only due to the attitude of the 
later Greek and Roman Antiquity with its predilection for the 
splendor of royal dignity? In this case the liturgy of Advent would 
not mean very much to us. 

Therefore, if we want to prepare ourselves for Christmas 
according to the spirit of Advent as manifested in the liturgy, we 
must first of all try to understand why Christ the King and His 
second advent hold such a predominant place in the liturgy of this 
season. We can explain it only from the very essence of the liturgy, 
which is the prayer of the Church. But prayer is essentially the 
fruit of the Holy Ghost. The Church at prayer is the Church under 
the actual influence of the Holy Ghost, as St. Paul says: “Be ye 
filled with the Holy Spirit, speaking to yourselves in psalms and 
hymns and spiritual canticles, singing and making melody in your 
hearts to the Lord’”’ (Eph. v, 18f.). When St. Peter preached to 
Cornelius and his house at Joppe, the faithful of the circumcision 
recognized that the grace of the Holy Ghost was really poured out 
upon the Gentiles, for they heard them magnifying God (cf. Acts 
x, 45f.). Whoever magnifies God must have the Holy Ghost, for 
He is the sense of the divine. He opens the eyes of men to the glory 
of God. St. Stephen “‘being full of the Holy. Ghost .. . saw the 
glory of God, and Jesus standing at the right hand of God” (Acts 
vii, 55). Here we have the reason why the Church during Advent 
announces so emphatically that this Child who is to be born in 
the’ stable of Bethlehem is the almighty King of heaven. In her 
liturgy she ‘‘magnifies the Lord;’’ that means, she penetrates with 
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the eyes of faith the ‘‘form of the servant,’’ Christ’s human nature, 
and she discerns the glory of God in the humble form of a child. 
Only by the Holy Ghost is she able to do so, for “‘no man can 
say: Jesus is the Lord, but by the Holy Ghost’’ (1 Cor. xii, 3). 


It is therefore not a matter of taste or esthetics or a certain 
aristocratic attitude deriving from a bygone age, if the Church 
prepares us for the nativity of Christ as for the coming of the 
King of Heaven, but it is the work of the Holy Ghost Himself 
who is the true “spirit’’ of Advent. Similarly, it does not just 
reflect some opinion of early Christianity, long since proved false 
by the facts of history, if the Church during Advent again and 
again raises her voice in order to remind us that ‘‘the Lord is nigh’’; 
rather, she prefers a divine truth. She does not intend to fix the date 
for the coming of Christ. If the Church will celebrate Advent 
through many more centuries to come, she will always repeat her 
“Thou art near, O Lord’’ (Ember Friday), as she repeated it 
during all the centuries past. For the Church the end of time is 
always near, for she lives in the ‘fulness of time,’’ in which ‘‘one 
day with the Lord is as thousand years, and a thousand years as 
one day” (2 Pet. iii, 9). For since the Holy Ghost was poured 
out upon the Christians we are living, once and for all, in a new 
time, which Isaias calls ‘‘the acceptable year of the Lord, the day 
of reward”’ (Is. Ixi, 1). The true inner measure of this new time 
is not this visible sun, but our Lord Jesus Christ. It is His day, as 
He Himself said when he explained the words of Isaias: ‘This 
day is fulfilled this scripture in your ears” (Luke iv, 21). That 
is the reason why the Church, living the day of Christ through- 
out the ecclesiastical year, does not merely recall the birth of Christ 
as an historical fact of a time past, but as a present reality which 
implies likewise the second advent of Christ. 

As soon as we see that the “‘spirit” of the liturgy of Advent 
is the Holy Ghost Himself, we feel the obligation to follow His 
divine inspirations in our preparation for Christmas. Let us there- 
fore consider some practical conclusions which may be drawn from 
what we have tried to explain. First of all: let us not return to 
those times which were empty of the Spirit of Christ, but let us 
lift up our souls in the fulness of the Holy Ghost and permit the 
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ON THE SPIRIT OF ADVENT 


liturgy of Advent to teach us how to meditate the glory of God 
in the humble form of the Christchild. The Church gives us in 
her liturgy of Advent a splendid example of what “‘meditation”’ 
really means. To meditate means to contemplate the historical life 
of Christ with the eyes of the Holy Ghost, so that when we see 
the humility and poverty of Christ we may recognize in it God's 
saving glory, His selfless love. The same Holy Ghost will also 
open our eyes to the divine glory which is hidden in the manifold 
distress and poverty of the members of Christ, our brethren. If 
you adore, in the power of the Holy Ghost, the Child in the 
manger as the King of Heaven, you will be able to see the glory 
of Christ in His poor, and if you help the poor, they will help you 
to find the glory of God in the stable of Bethlehem. Finally let 
us learn how to find the glory of God in our own weakness. 
Advent is not the time to foster any inferiority complex in our 
religious life. “‘Say to the fainthearted: take courage and fear not, 
behold our God will come and will save us’’ (third Sunday of 
Advent, Communion verse). Advent is the time of hope. As long 
as we have only our own forces to trust in, we cannot have real 
hope. Therefore pagans have no hope, as St. Paul says, because 
they are ‘“‘without God in this world’’ (Eph. ii, 12). We Chris- 
tians, on the contrary, far from having an uncertain hope, are 
“rejoicing in hope’ (Rom. xii, 12). We ‘‘abound in hope’”’ (Rom. 
xv, 13; second Sunday, epistle). The hope of Christians is not 
founded on human weakness, but on the power of God. Our 
Christian hope is “‘good hope in grace’ (2 Thess. ii, 15). Not 
our human forces, faculties, not machines, organizations, etc., are 
our hope, but Christ in us: ‘‘Christ in you, the hope of glory”’ 
(Col. i, 27). The fact that Christ is near, that He is in us, is the 
foundation of our Christian optimism. 


If practical conclusions like these may follow from the way in 
which the Church during Advent ‘‘magnifies the Lord’’ and pre- 
pares us to celebrate His nativity as the beginning of His kingdom, 
we can also learn from the Church the way to live God’s time 
during Advent and to wait for the revelation of the glory of God 
at the end of time. We moderns have lost the real depth of time. 
Our time is empty. Can we fill it up by being busy, saying with 
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Benjamin Franklin: ‘“Time is money’’? Can we really widen the 
space of time by speed? We no longer expect the day of Christ to 
come tomorrow or the day after. But the march of time does not 
become more satisfactory for men by prolonging its road into end- 
lessness. For those, however, who are living with the Church in 
the day of Christ and are waiting for His coming, each moment 
has its eternal meaning and worth. Their hearts are not “‘over- 
charged with surfeiting and drunkenness and the cares of this life’ 
(Luke xxi, 34), for “‘the eternal weight of the glory of God is 
working in them’’ (cf. 2 Cor. iv, 17). For them the time which 
is left to us before the day of judgment is God’s patience with us, 
who “‘dealeth patiently for our sake, not willing that any should 
perish, but that all should return to penance”’ (2 Pet. iii, 9). The 
patience of God means for us the opportunity to “return in pen- 
ance,” and “‘penance”’ is basically a complete change of mind, 
casting off the works of darkness and putting on the armor of 
light. Putting on the armor of light means to watch! Again and 
again Christ exhorts us to watch. The men of this world may 
make the night their day, nevertheless they do not watch, because 
they do not cast off the works of darkness. ‘‘It came to pass in 
the days of Lot: they did eat and drink, they bought and sold, 
they planted and built. And .. . it rained fire and brimstone from 
heaven and destroyed them all’’ (Luke xvii, 28f.). They do not 
make Christ the sun of their day, and so He comes as a thief in 
the night. To watch means, therefore, to keep one’s eyes open for 
Him who is the light of this world, and to “‘work His works, 
whilst it is day, knowing that the night cometh, when no man 
can work” (John ix, 4f.). To watch means not to waste any 
time, but to “‘redeem the time, because the days are evil’’ (Eph. 
v, 16). 

Whosoever watches knows “‘the signs of the times’’ (Matt. 
xvi, 3). In the school of the liturgy of Advent we can learn that 
we as Christians have to regard the great historical events of our 
times not only from a limited political view, but in the light of 
the coming of Christ. All the enormous sacrifices so many nations 
are now making in order to dominate the future and to reshape 
the face*of the earth are wasted, if this future is not to be a Chris- 
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ON THE SPIRIT OF ADVENT 


tian one. In a situation like the present the Church has a tremen- 
dous responsibility which every Catholic shares, because to a great 
extent it is our fault if we do not succeed in convincing mankind 
that the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ is thinking thoughts of 
peace and not of affliction. Let us watch and let us listen to the 
voice of our time which is calling as it never did before for redemp- 
tion, “‘because the days are evil.’’ Francis Thompson has expressed 
what may be called ‘‘the spirit of Advent of 1939’ in his truly 
prophetic apostrophe to the Church: 


“When the nations lie in blood, and their kings a broken brood, 
Look up, O most sorrowful of daughters! 
Lift up thy head and hark what sounds are in the dark, 
For His feet are coming to thee on the waters!’’ (Lilium Regis.) 


DAMASUS WINZEN, O.S.B. 


Darlington, New Jersey 
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ADVENT IN THE CLASSROOM 


HE first Sunday of Advent is the New Year's Day of 
the Church year. During the week preceding, zealous 
teachers are diligent in preparing the minds and hearts 
of the children for a worthy and intelligent celebra- 

ma tion of this important day in the spirit of Mother 

Church. The following pages will contain a few of the methods 

whereby we try to make the liturgy of the entire Advent a living 

reality for our children. 





The last week of the liturgical year is profitably devoted to 
a clear and simple explanation of the Church year with its great 
temporal cycle divided into the Christmas and Easter seasons. 
Naturally, proper emphasis is placed on the first, the Christmas 
season, which embraces the days of Advent preparation, the feast 
of the Nativity of our Lord Jesus Christ followed by the glorious 
procession of saints who surround the crib, Epiphany and its 
octave, and the time of fruition following it. With the aid of a 
chart the child is made to understand how the life of Christ with 
its divine mysteries will be re-enacted in the Church and in his own 
soul throughout the coming year, and how his cooperation with 
God's grace will bring this divina life into his own life. The spirit 
of the liturgy and of practical fruitful participation cannot be 
superimposed; the precious seed must mature slowly if fruit is to 
be gathered. And the younger the child the more susceptible his 
soul. 


Thus, if annually the meaning of the Church year is enlarged 
and enriched according to the child’s capacities, he will in time 
become keenly conscious of the force and power of the divine life 
that flows from the altar as the fountainhead into the souls of men. 
And of all times this last week of the Church year is the most 
opportune for such an explanation. While preparing for a zealous 
and purposeful new year, the teacher at the same time strives to 
stir up a deep spirit of gratitude for the blessings of the year that 
is drawing to a close. This is one of the special intentions included 
in each morning's Sacrifice and should be recalled at the offertory. 
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ADVENT IN THE CLASSROOM 


The teacher, after having laid the foundation by the brief 
explanation of the entire Church year, now concentrates all her 
attention on the Advent liturgy. The most practical way to lead 
the children to an understanding of the spirit of Advent is through 
the study of the texts of the Sundays, for it is in them that we 
find the spirit and message of our holy Mother most clearly ex- 
pressed. Let us stop for a moment and consider the introit of the 
Mass of the first Sunday of Advent. ‘““To Thee have I lifted up 
my soul: in Thee, O my God, I put my trust, let me not be 
ashamed.’’ What a beautiful offertory of the whole year upon 
whose threshold we stand! What a perfect act of confidence in 
God! This prayer is followed immediately by a humble plea for 
help, for we are mindful of our weakness: “Show, O Lord, Thy 
ways to me: and teach me Thy paths.” This prayer on the lips 
of Mother Church on the first day of Advent is most significant, 
and we see at once how we also must make it our prayer, that 
during the coming year we may, by the power of God, become 
other Christs. In this manner the entire Mass text is studied, the 
teacher paying particular attention to clear the meaning of the 
more obscure parts. 


Fortunately there are now several excellent sources which can 
be drawn upon when preparing the Mass texts, such as Dr. Pius 
Parsch’s Das Jahr des Heiles (also in French translation) , Emiliana 
Loehr’s The Year of our Lord, and the back volumes of ORATE 
FRATRES. If none of these are available, the Saint Andrew Missal 
(new enlarged edition) will furnish sufficient instruction and 
guidance. It is needless to say that the missal is indispensable and 
is in the hands of the teacher and her pupils. 

The better understanding of the Sunday’s text is of such 
paramount importance because the Sundays are the fifty-two mile- 
stones where the soul stops to refresh, strengthen and deepen the 
Christ-life within her. Moreover, it is in the holy Sacrifice that 
we drink most deeply from the very fountainhead of divine life 
and grace. But before we teachers can succeed in leading the child 
to this divine wellspring of life, we ourselves must enter deeply 
into the spirit of the liturgy and must strive to make it the very 
warp and woof of our spiritual life. 
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In this study of the Advent liturgy Mother Church places 
before us for our imitation three great models to whom we should 
look for guidance as we prepare for Christ’s coming. The first of 
these is Isaias, the prophet. We now turn the leaves of our Bible 
History to the account of Isaias, and study the life and prophecies 
of this holy man, the evangelist of the Old Testament. He stands 
before us in his greatness and utters his sublime prophecies. The 
prophecies pertinent to the birth of Christ are the matter for the 
Bible History lessons during the first week of Advent. They con- 
tain the longing that filled the hearts of the patriarchs and proph- 
ets of the Old Law, the longing that should fill the heart of each 
Christian as he prepares for Christ’s coming at Christmas. 


Next to Isaias stands John the Baptist, the herald and fore- 
runner of the Messias. During these days Mother Church exhorts 
us through him time and time again. An intensive study of the 
biblical account of the first chapters of the New Testament is 
most profitable and fruitful. Who is a better teacher during these 
days than he whose slogan was, ‘He must increase, but I must 
decrease’ (John iii, 30), and he of whom our Lord said: ““What 
went you out into the desert to see? A prophet? Yea, I tell you, 
and more than a prophet. For this is he of whom it is written: 
Behold I send My angel before Thy face, who shall prepare Thy 
way before Thee’’ (Matt. xi, 9-10)? 

Towering above the two great prophets stands the Virgin 
Mother who is in all truth our most perfect model during these 
days of preparation. Her most beautiful feast, the Immaculate 
Conception, occurs during this time. The liturgy of the Wednes- 
day and Friday of the winter ember days is centered about the 
most pure Virgin and leads us humbly to her feet. What golden 
opportunities these days offer to increase a deeper love and devoted- 
ness to that divine Mother who by her humble Fiat gave to a 
sinful world so great a Redeemer! The arrangement of our Bible 
History lesson plan in such a way that it embraces the life of 
Isaias, that of John the Baptist, and the mysteries of the Incarna- 
tion, the Visitation, and the Nativity of Christ, is a powerful 
means towards the deepening of the Advent spirit which should 
pervade the classroom. In this way, moreover, we teach the child 
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ADVENT IN THE CLASSROOM 


to see the importance of the Bible and to appreciate it for what 
it is, the inspired and revealed word of God. 

The ember days, which occur on the Wednesday, Friday, 
and Saturday after the third Sunday of Advent, offer another 
opportunity for liturgical training. They are the great retreat 
days of Mother Church, and we try to unite with her in our efforts 
to make them days of prayer, fasting and almsdeed. On the Wed- 
nesday of ember week we consecrate the winter season to God in 
the beautiful and mysterious Mass of the day, the so-called “‘golden 
Mass.”’ A careful study of the text shows how our human nature 
and with it all creation was elevated and sanctified by the Word- 
made-Flesh. The children are trained to offer themselves and all 
that they will do during the coming season at the morning’s Sac- 
rifice, and also to renew this offering frequently during the day, 
e.g., when saying the Angelus or the Hail Mary. 

The custom of helping the poor by preparing baskets of 
clothing, foodstuffs, etc., to be distributed on Christmas Eve, has 
become almost universal. These donations are brought in during 
the ember days in the spirit of holy fellowship and fraternal 
charity as a practical lesson in almsgiving. And in order to fulfil 
the precept of fasting the children are encouraged to deny them- 
selves in some way for the sake of their poorer brothers and sisters 
in Christ. 

We must remember also that the ember days are the great 
ordination days of the Church on which young men are raised 
to the dignity of the priesthood. Friday and Saturday are set aside 
as days of special prayer for priests and vocations to the priest- 
hood. Thus the children are taught to fulfil the sacred obligation 
of praying for priests and for candidates aspiring to this holy 
office. A special prayer may be said in the classroom, some sacrifice 
be made, in fact, the activity of the entire day can be offered for 
this intention. A good opportunity also offers itself of relating 
these ordination days to the coming of the great High Priest at 
Christmas. 

_ The instructions can be made attractive by prudent use of 
object lessons which are constant reminders of the deep truths we 
wish to drive home. One of the most symbolic/practices that has 
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grown out of the Advent liturgy and furthers its spirit is the use 
of the Advent-wreath. The following plan has been found suc- 
cessful and fruitful. 

On the Saturday before the first Sunday of Advent the chil- 
dren gather pine, cedar, or evergreen, each child bringing a branch 
or two, if possible. Under the direction of the teacher they weave 
a large evergreen wreath on which four blessed candles are attached, 
one for each week of Advent. This wreath is hung in a conspicuous 
place in the classroom, where it will be a constant reminder of the 
fervor and zeal with which all are to prepare for the coming of the 
Christ-Child. On Monday morning the Reverend Pastor blesses 
the wreath, using the prayer given in the ritual for the blessing of 
garlands, and then the first candle is lighted. This candle burns 
during the religion period each day. Just before the evening dis- 
missal the candle is again lighted and an Advent hymn is sung. 
Each week one more candle is lighted while one of the children 
recites the collect of the Sunday’s Mass. This is followed by a 
hymn. The meaning of the Advent-wreath is as follows. The 
fragrant evergreen represents our lively hope in the Redeemer, the 
light of the world, whose proximate coming is prefigured by the 
successive lighting of the candles. By diffusing light and warmth, 
the candles also remind us that our hearts should be filled with a 
glowing love for our coming King. 

The use of the Advent-wreath is a practice that carries an 
appeal. The enthusiasm of the children is infectious, and now an 
Advent-wreath hangs over the dining-room table in many of our 
Catholic homes as an inspiration and a reminder of the prepara- 
tions to be made for the birthday of Jesus.’ In several schools the 
children make a large wreath which is hung in the vestibule of 
the church as a reminder for the entire parish. 

Another beautiful custom is that of burning a single candle 
before Mary’s shrine. This candle springing forth from an im- 
maculate white rose is a symbolic reminder of the “Root of Jesse’’ 
and of her stainless purity. 


"In the home, the candles should be lighted before supper or during fam- 
ily prayers’ on Saturday evenings, to correspond to the time of First Vespers 
of the Sunday. 
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As the day of Christ’s birth draws closer, Mother Church 
intensifies her fervor and longing, and we, in union with her and 
the Virgin Mother, become more ardent in our preparations. ‘The 
children have become more conscious of the great mystery for 
which they are preparing and they are ready to begin the Christ- 
mas novena with zeal and devotion. If not made by the parish, the 
novena should be conducted in the classroom. This solemn prepa- 
ration affords the teacher a wide scope for liturgical activity. The 
great messianic prophecies, the beautiful canticle compiled from 
the psalms, the hymn redolent with the Advent longing, and 
finally Mary’s sublime Magnificat encased as a precious jewel 
within the great O-Antiphons make a composite prayer so filled 
with unction and the spirit of the season that it cannot fail to 
touch the souls of those who have been zealous to ‘‘make straight 
the way of the Lord” (John i, 23). 

The O-Antiphons, those beautiful soul-stirring chants of the 
Advent Vespers, can be illustrated by a set of posters which can 
be used as a reminder of silence and recollection during the day. 
These help to visualize the message the antiphons bring to us and 
at the same time give the children a more concrete idea of their 
meaning. The posters can be worked out in various ways, but 
they should be simple and correct. A large “‘O’’ into which the 
symbol of the antiphon is set is very effective. Thus a dove flying 
downward and shedding his rays over the earth conveys the idea 
of ‘“‘O Wisdom,” the antiphon of December 17. 

If at all possible the older children should be taught to sing 
the antiphons. The chant is most expressive of the spirit of the 
season, and the beautiful melody of these antiphons will well 
repay any efforts made to learn them by heart. 

The study of the liturgy of the four Sundays of Advent, 
intensified by a close examination of the three great models Mother 
Church presents to us for our imitation, and a whole-hearted 
observance of the ember days will help to prepare the hearts of 
the children for a fuller participation in the great Christmas 
mysteries. 

A SISTER OF THE MOsT PRECIOUS BLOOD 


O’ Fallon, Missouri 
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LAND AND LITURGY (II) 


N the first part of this article, an attempt was made 
to show how a healthy rural life is the natural 
foundation most conducive to a vigorous life in 
Christ. Our second consideration of land and liturgy 
has reference to the position that the land can play 
in the spread of the liturgical movement. Beyond question, the 
land is one of the most vital means which can be employed, and 
this is true because of the unique character of the two fundamental 
societies of rural life: the family and the parish. It goes without 
saying that the growth of the liturgical movement must come 
principally through family and parish channels. Only they can 
supply the authority, the patience and the personal attention 
which is demanded to bring back to true Christian life a people 
who have strayed so far. 





Sociologists are agreed that while family life in urban areas 
has broken down, the rural family has retained its stability. 
Divorce is at least four times more frequent in cities than on 
farms. The economic argument for birth control, which grows 
fat with evidence in urban areas, is almost meaningless in the 
country. The hundred and one dangers which harass urban parents 
because of the complexity and crowded life of the city are absent 
on the farm. Rural parents alone have the opportunity for giving 
a thorough training in domestic virtues to their children, and the 
rural environment is conducive to development of moral virtues. 
More important, the rural family has retained its authority and 
the proper hierarchy of home life—which is a prerequisite for any 
kind of instruction, be it in the liturgy or not. The symbolism 
of the liturgy—sun, light, wine, bread, beeswax—is based chiefly 
on nature, and thus it is intelligible even to the small rural child. 
More than any other, the rural family has the authority and the 
environment to make it basic in liturgical revival. The liturgy in 
a farm home is but the intensification of a life already cherished 
and the supernaturalizing of a life already wholesome. 

The rural parish is likewise fitted in a special manner for 
fostering the-liturgical movement. Its membership is smaller and 
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LAND AND LITURGY 


more stable than the average urban parish, and these elements are 
particularly important since they are the basis of parochial per- 
sonalism. Circumstances tend to make urban parishes overly objec- 
tive and impersonal. When parishioners scarcely know one another 
and when the pastor has no time to become acquainted with the 
individual abilities and needs of his flock, parish life leans toward 
mass productionism, instead of engendering the personal esprit de 
corps which is the beauty and strength of a parish. The urban man 
often looks upon the parish as merely a geographic convenience. 
Usually he has no need for parish social functions and ultimately 
has little affection for the parish. But the parish is full of meaning 
for rural people, since it is the seat of many of their social activities 
as well as of corporate worship. The rural priest, too, has advan- 
tages for initiating liturgical reform. His flock has solidity of 
membership. He himself has personal relationship with the mem- 
bers and the time to instruct. Those are the essentials for the 
propagation of any idea. The rural parish normally has those 
essentials, the city parish rarely. 


Finally, rural society is the source of all future generations, 
and therefore it is fitting that efforts for reviving the liturgy 
should be directed to it in particular. Not only do a majority of 
men still live in rural areas, it is an accepted fact that city popula- 
tions must be constantly replenished by immigrants from the 
farm; the largest cities, in fact, are falling behind by forty per 
cent of maintaining a stable population. A movement which is 
adopted by the land has great possibilities of regenerating a whole 
society within the space of a few generations. 


A third consideration of land and liturgy revolves around 
history. It is documented fact that through the centuries the 
Church has favored agriculture more than any other occupation. 
Indeed, Christ Himself spent most of His life in a rural environ- 
ment, and more than half of His parables are related directly to 
the land or the farmer. Both tradition and Scripture give evidence 
of His tender solicitude for all things rural; and He uttered no 
more striking and direct analogy than: ‘‘Pater meus agricola est— 
My Father is a husbandman.”’- 
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LAND AND LITURGY (I) 


N the first part of this article, an attempt was made 
to show how a healthy rural life is the natural 
foundation most conducive to a vigorous life in 
Christ. Our second consideration of land and liturgy 
has reference to the position that the land can play 

in the spread of the liturgical movement. Beyond question, the 
land is one of the most vital means which can be employed, and 
this is true because of the unique character of the two fundamental 
societies of rural life: the family and the parish. It goes without 
saying that the growth of the liturgical movement must come 
principally through family and parish channels. Only they can 
supply the authority, the patience and the personal attention 
which is demanded to bring back to true Christian life a people 
who have strayed so far. 





Sociologists are agreed that while family life in urban areas 
has broken down, the rural family has retained its stability. 
Divorce is at least four times more frequent in cities than on 
farms. The economic argument for birth control, which grows 
fat with evidence in urban areas, is almost meaningless in the 
country. The hundred and one dangers which harass urban parents 
because of the complexity and crowded life of the city are absent 
on the farm. Rural parents alone have the opportunity for giving 
a thorough training in domestic virtues to their children, and the 
rural environment is conducive to development of moral virtues. 
More important, the rural family has retained its authority and 
the proper hierarchy of home life—which is a prerequisite for any 
kind of instruction, be it in the liturgy or not. The symbolism 
of the liturgy—sun, light, wine, bread, beeswax—is based chiefly 
on nature, and thus it is intelligible even to the small rural child. 
More than any other, the rural family has the authority and the 
environment to make it basic in liturgical revival. The liturgy in 
a farm home is but the intensification of a life already cherished 
and the supernaturalizing of a life already wholesome. 

The rural parish is likewise fitted in a special manner for 
fostering the liturgical movement. Its membership is smaller and 
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more stable than the average urban parish, and these elements are 
particularly important since they are the basis of parochial per- 
sonalism. Circumstances tend to make urban parishes overly objec- 
tive and impersonal. When parishioners scarcely know one another 
and when the pastor has no time to become acquainted with the 
individual abilities and needs of his flock, parish life leans toward 
mass productionism, instead of engendering the personal esprit de 
corps which is the beauty and strength of a parish. The urban man 
often looks upon the parish as merely a geographic convenience. 
Usually he has no need for parish social functions and ultimately 
has little affection for the parish. But the parish is full of meaning 
for rural people, since it is the seat of many of their social activities 
as well as of corporate worship. The rural priest, too, has advan- 
tages for initiating liturgical reform. His flock has solidity of 
membership. He himself has personal relationship with the mem- 
bers and the time to instruct. Those are the essentials for the 
propagation of any idea. The rural parish normally has those 
essentials, the city parish rarely. 


Finally, rural society is the source of all future generations, 
and therefore it is fitting that efforts for reviving the liturgy 
should be directed to it in particular. Not only do a majority of 
men still live in rural areas, it is an accepted fact that city popula- 
tions must be constantly replenished by immigrants from the 
farm; the largest cities, in fact, are falling behind by forty per 
cent of maintaining a stable population. A movement which is 
adopted by the land has great possibilities of regenerating a whole 
society within the space of a few generations. 


A third consideration of land and liturgy revolves around 
history. It is documented fact that through the centuries the 
Church has favored agriculture more than any other occupation. 
Indeed, Christ Himself spent most of His life in a rural environ- 
ment, and more than half of His parables are related directly to 
the land or the farmer. Both tradition and Scripture give evidence 
of His tender solicitude for all things rural; and He uttered no 
more striking and direct analogy than: ‘Pater meus agricola est— 
My Father is a husbandman.”’ 
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Although the apostles and the great majority of Christ’s 
disciples were rural inhabitants (it was the Jews of the great city 
who shouted “‘Crucify Him’’), it appears to be certain that the 
early Church was centered in the cities—Antioch, Corinth, Rome. 
But the more significant fact is that very soon the pagans (farmers) 
were converted. And while all the important early cities except 
Rome have become insignificant in the Church, the land has for 
centuries sheltered the core of Christianity. The Christian exodus 
to the land became a genuine movement in the fifth century, and 
to this day the peasants of Europe have remained loyal to the 
faith. St. Benedict is an example of one of the early churchmen 
who discovered the potentialities of the land. It does not tell the 
whole story to say that he “‘fled from the vices of the cities,’’ for 
fleeing is a negative thing. But St. Benedict is illustrious because 
his work was positive. He began a new way of Christian living 
and this new way was bound up with work, and, as a matter of 
fact, with work on the land. For a thousand years, until the 
founding of the Jesuits, no great religious order lived entirely apart 
from the land, and it is one of the greatest honors paid rural life 
that the monasteries identified themselves with the land. The coun- 
try was not only a place of safety for the monks. It was a source 
for expansion of Christian life, a seat of culture, a most fitting 
setting for the chant of the divine office. 


The blessings in the Roman ritual give further evidence of 
the concern of the Church for farmers, for more than half of them 
refer directly to things of rural life. More important than this is 
the inclusion in the temporal cycle of the liturgical year of Roga- 
tion Days—three minor and one major. On these days Mass is 
offered for the intention of the farmer’s labor, and the Mass is 
accompanied by a procession and appropriate ceremonial. The 
antiphon expresses beautifully the spirit of the Church. ‘‘We beg 
of Thy goodness, O almighty God, that the fruits of the earth, 
which Thou dost deign to nourish by means of temperate breezes 
and rain, may be penetrated by the dew of Thy blessings; grant 
also to this people always to thank Thee for Thy gifts; that the 
fertility of the earth may enrich the hungry with an abundance 
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of good things, and that the poor and the needy may celebrate 
Thy glory. Through Christ our Lord.” 

Therein is expressed the great dignity of the farmer: producer 
of food for mankind. Perhaps, then, it is not difficult to under- 
stand why the Church has honored with perpetual Mass intentions 
only agriculture among all the occupations which men may follow. 
For farming is more than an occupation. It is a way of life which 
is the most fully sacramental (in the broad sense of that word— 
the spiritual immersed in matter to form a single reality) of all 
human occupations, and it is honored in accordance with its 
dignity. 


These reflections on the relationship of land and liturgy are 
based on the assumption that the condition of rural life be normal. 
But in the United States today rural life is to a great extent gross 
and unnatural. Our rural heritage differs greatly from the Euro- 
pean. Our farms are much larger. The farmers do not live in vil- 
lages but are isolated from one another. Excessive individualism 
has always characterized American agriculture, and this has result- 
ed in a lack of rural culture, failure to participate in corporate reli- 
gious worship, and inadequacy of education. Commercialism has 
also been frequent, and today farming is less a way of life and 
ever more and more a strictly business proposition. These twin evil 
spirits of individualism and commercialism have robbed agriculture 
of many human and liturgical values. Farming is very similar to 
motherhood. The farmer must give personal attention to his land 
and livestock. Both are always in need of his careful attention and 
intimate guardianship. The loss of values and the degradation 
which follows from commercializing such a relationship are obvi- 
ous. It destroys all that is sacred and beautiful. Moncy instead of 
love becomes the motivation. The commercial farmer is no less 
than simoniacal. 


One cannot reflect on the status of agriculture in America 
without realizing how desperately the land needs the liturgy! 
Almost without knowing it farmers have become “‘other capital- 
ists.’’ They believe that deflated markets, high taxation, mortgages, 
and foreclosures are their basic problems. But those things are only 
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results of a greater evil—the fact that they farm for money instead 
of a living. That explains their over-capitalization, their debts 
and mortgages. It will ruin them economically (for what chance 
have the unorganized and individualistic farmers in competition 
with monopolies?). And it will ruin them spiritually (for when 
farming is only a-business proposition, it is a miserable occupation, 
involving long hours and hard work). The liturgy and perhaps 
only the liturgy can change this condition. It more than anything 
else can bring the farmer to the realization of his true vocation: 
mother of the land for the glory of God and for the needs of 
himself and the hungry. 
EMERSON HYNES 
Collegeville, Minnesota 





———————————————— — ——————————————————————————— ——————————— eee eel 

All shall be careful to bring to the bishop the first- 
fruits of the fruits of the crops. And he shall offer them 
and bless God, naming him who brought them, saying: 
“We give thanks to Thee, O God, and we offer to T hee 
the first-fruits of the fruits which Thou hast given us 
for food, having perfected them by Thy Word, bid- 
ding the earth to send forth fruits of all kinds for the joy 
and nourishment of men and for all beasts. We praise 
Thee, O God, for all these things, for all things wherein 
Thou hast been our benefactor adorning for us all crea- 
tion with diverse fruits. Through Thy Son Jesus Christ 
our Lord, through whom to Thee be glory for ever and 
ever. Amen.” 

Fruits indeed are blessed, that is, grapes, the fig, 
the pomegranate, the olive, the pear, the apple, the mul- 
berry, the peach, the cherry, the almond, the plum; but 
not the pumpkin or the melon, or cucumber or the on- 
ton, Or garlic, or any other such vegetable. But some- 
times flowers also are offered. Let the rose and the lily 
be offered, but not others. And for all things that are 
eaten they shall give thanks to the Holy God, eating 
them to His glory.—From ST. HIPPOLYTUS OF ROME'S 
Apostolic Tradition, A. D. 215. 
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PROGRESS OF THE DIALOG MASS 
IN CHICAGO 


ma) HE religion page of Newsweek magazine (issue of 
September 11, 1939) carried a short article under 
i p the caption, ‘“New-T ype Masses,’’ mention of which 
may serve to introduce this attempted report on the 
present position of the Dialog Mass in America’s 
second city. Says Newsweek in part: ‘“‘Most Masses in American 
Catholic churches are celebrated by one priest, assisted by acolytes 
(altar boys). The priest recites the Latin ritual, and altar boys 
respond on the congregation’s behalf. The layman in his pew is 
a ‘mute and silent spectator.’ But last last week two great Catholic 
societies demonstrated different types of Masses. Both served the 
cause of Catholic Action, the movement designed to enlist laymen 
as soldiers in a spiritual army. In Chicago, the Sodality of Our 
Lady’s itinerant Summer School of Catholic Action ended its ninth 
session. . . . And every morning the students attended a Missa 
recitata (dialog Mass).”’ 


While spending a week at Our Lady of the Lake Seminary 
at Mundelein in the late spring of this year, the writer was forcibly 
struck by the emphasis in seminary life on the Dialog Mass. Recall- 
ing vaguely some scattered items about Dialog Mass in Chicago 
schools and churches, it occurred to me that it would be valuable 
to have something like a “Dialog Mass census’’ taken by way of 
ascertaining to what extent this form of corporate Mass-worship 
may be spreading in that city. A few priests were appealed to, and 
the data they supplied, meagre as it was, was filed. Then Rev. M. 
I. Carrabine, S.J., moderator of Cisca (Chicago Inter-Student 
Catholic Action), was consulted, and he graciously agreed to circu- 
larize the colleges, high schools and nursing schools in the Cisca 
organization. School moderators were requested in a subsequent 
questionnaire to report on the use of the Dialog Mass in their 
schools, and its frequency, and to add what information they 
might have as to its use in Chicago’s churches. This questionnaire 
reached the schools just in the rush of the final repetitions and 
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examinations, with the result that little more than a fourth of 
the schools sent in a reply. 

Thus, the following report, based on these replies, and un- 
doubtedly incomplete, is herewith offered with every reserve. But 
its publication may well serve to bring additional data for a more 
accurate survey in the near future. Again, this information, such 
as it is, will certainly encourage pastors who are anxious to lead 
their congregations in this first step away from the no-longer sat- 
isfactory position of being ‘‘mute and silent spectators’ (Pius XI). 
In the Seminary 

Seminarians at Mundelein attend daily Mass in various house- 
chapels, as follows: in the Philosophers’ Building, Rev. F. R. 
Stenger celebrates the holy Sacrifice; in the Theologians’ Build- 
ing, Rev. G. C. Picard; in the Deacons’ Building, Very Rev. R. 
Hillenbrand, S.T.D., rector of the Seminary. In all three chapels 
Dialog Mass is now the order of the day. The form, or type, of 
Dialog Mass there used is one that admirably suits the clerical 
status of the student-worshipers, utilizing to the fullest the oppor- 
tunity for active participation. Thus, not only the altar boy 
responses are said in common, which is often called the minimum 
type of Dialog Mass, and not only the choral parts of the ordinary, 
that is, the Gloria, Creed, Sanctus and Agnus Dei, are recited joint- 
ly with the celebrant, which with the altar boy responses make up 
what is sometimes called the maximum type of Dialog Mass, but 
even the choral parts of the proper of the day, that is, introit, 
gradual, offertory and Communion anthems, are recited in their 
entirety. Latin, of course, is used throughout by all. 

None of the present-day pastors, we dare say, and hardly 
any of the younger clergy now serving the parishes, had a similar 
opportunity to share the Dialog Mass from positions in the pews. 
For them discussion of the unifying effect of this type of. corporate 
worship must remain largely theoretical and second-hand. But if 
the Dialog Mass is making progress even now, as will become clear 
in the following paragraphs, what a promise for the future is fur- 
nished by these young clerics, who in their seminary years have 
fed their own souls’ hunger and thirst after God in this communal 
Mass-celebration. 
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In Ctsca 


At its thirty-sixth General Meeting, February 22, 1939, 
Cisca, some 1200 strong, shared in a Dialog Mass in St. Rita’s 
Church, the Very Rev. R. P. Fink, O.S.A., being celebrant, and 
Rev. M. I. Carrabine, S.J., acting as leader. The New World 
(issue of March 3, 1939) carried accounts of this Mass, an- 
nouncing that it was the first time that Ciscans as a body had 
participated in such a Mass. “Intensive cooperation with the priest 
at Holy Mass,’’ Gordon Curzon of De Paul University was report- 
ed as saying, ‘‘will make our lives part of a worldwide sacrifice, 
which is wholly immolated to God.’’ This bears out what a Chi- 
cago priest writes concerning Dialog Mass: ‘““Through sodality 
meetings, etc., they begin to prepare the young people for it.’’ The 
type of Dialog Mass used on this occasion was that used by 75,000 
young people at Battlefield Park, Quebec, on Youth Day at Can- 
ada’s National Eucharistic Congress, June 25, 1938. Copies of 
the Canadian booklet were mimeographed for this Cisca function. 
“It proved extremely impressive,’’ a correspondent informs me. 
“One moderator wrote that when she heard about the plan and 
saw the mimeographed outline, she made up her mind not to like 
it. But the actual performance vanquished her. She was especially 
impressed by the prayers just before and just after the Com- 
munion.”’ 

We list below the returns on schools in the Cisca organiza- 
tion. On other schools no information is at hand. Whatever is 
added under the heading, “‘Comment,”’ is given as supplied by 
the faculty moderator of the school in question. 


In Colleges and Universities 
Listed, 9; reporting, 4; using Dialog Mass, 3. 
INSTITUTION FREQUENCY COMMENT 


De Paul University Twice weekly 
Loyola University 
Rosary College Daily 


In High Schools 
Listed, 66; reporting, 23; using Dialog Mass, 17. 
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INSTITUTION FREQUENCY COMMENT 


Alvernia H. S. Every First Friday 
B. Agnes H. S. At all student Masses 
Conv. Sac. Heart Weekly 
(Sheridan Road) 
De Paul Academy Weekly 
Fenwick H. S. 
Holy Child H. S. Six, eight times yearly 
Josephinum H. $. Sundays, holydays, First 


Fridays 
Loretto Academy 
(Woodlawn) 
Lourdes H. S. Simple form, weekly; 


full form, in retreat 
Madonna H. S. Monthly 
Marmion Military Monthly Boys like D. M. very much. 
St. Casimir Comm’! First Fridays, all stu- 
dent Masses 
St. Mary H. S. Seven, eight times We have used nothing but 
yearly Dialog Mass since we started 
it three years ago. Sisters and 
girls like it more each time 
we have it. 


St. Philip H. S. Weekly 


St. Scholastica First Fridays, all stu- 
dent Masses 

Siena H. S. First Fridays, all stu- 
dent Masses 

Trinity H. S. All student Masses 


In the Parish Churches 


Before giving the tabulated information on hand regarding 
the use of the Dialog Mass in the parish churches, attention may 
be profitably directed to three specific instances, each meriting 
special mention. 

The first case speaks eloquently for itself in the words of the 
student reporter: ‘““The Notre Dame Church (Fathers of the 
Blessed Sacrament) has a Dialog Mass at midnight on the last 
Saturday of each month for the members of the Nocturnal Adora- 
tion Society. About 1000 men make the responses and the sight 
is very impressive. The men are enthusiastic about it. The Society 
embraces men of all ages and occupations.”’ 
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The second case to which we direct attention is Rev. Hugh 
Calkins’ ‘‘Pray the Mass School,’ conducted on Tuesday evenings 
at Our Lady of Sorrows Church. Instruction is visual and graphic, 
and repeats itself every four weeks. For this school Father Calkins 
has prepared a very stirring and persuasive booklet, /t’s Your 
Mass Too, in the foreword to which Rev. J. R. Keane, O.S.M.., 
states: ‘‘On a national scale we are promoting the Pray-the-Mass 
Movement.” 


Special news worthiness attaches in third place to the account 
by Rev. B. Laukemper of the observance of Sunday in his parish, 
St. Aloysius. This account illustrates all the stages on the road 
between the old mo: < of “‘mute and silent spectatorship,’’ and the 
ultimate goal of a congregation chanting its High Mass worship. 
Father Laukemper, who is no stranger in these pages, writes as 
follows: ‘“‘Our Sunday is observed in the following manner: 


6:00, Silent Mass 

7:30, Dialog Mass in Latin 

9:00, Solemn High Mass with the full participation of the chil- 

dren and many adults 

10:30, Dialog Mass in English’ 
12:00, Dialog Mass in English 

3:00, Vespers of the Day in Latin or English 
Nothing is easier than to get the people to participate. The men 
are as eager as the women. Our priests like to celebrate the Masses 
where there is this participation, on account of the spirit of the 
people.”’ 


PARISH PASTOR USE OF DIALOG MASS 

St. Adrian Rev. L. F. McNamara Sundays; children’s 
Mass; English. 

St. Aloysius Rev. B. Laukemper Sundays, weekdays; 


children and adults; 
Latin and English. 


St. Ambrose Rt. Rev. W. M. Foley Sundays; children’s 
Mass; English. 
St. Andrew Most Rev. B. J. Sheil, D.D. Monthly; special 


"Since the responses made to the priest by the server must be in Latin, 
when we speak of a Dialog Mass in English it means that, while the server is 
answering in Latin, the people say the same prayers in English, if at all possible, 
in response to another priest leading them from the sanctuary. 
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PARISH 


St. Angela 


Ascension (Oak Park) 

St. Augustine 

St. Clare 

St. Clement 

St. Edward 

St. Frances of Rome 
(Cicero) 


St. Francis Xavier 


St. Gall 


St. Giles (Oak Park) 
St. Helen 


Holy Family 


St. Joseph (Waukegan) 


St. Juliana 
St. Kilian 
St. Malachy 


Maria Addolorata 


St. Mary of Mt. Carmel 


St. Mel 
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PASTOR 


V. Rev. F. M. O’Brien 


Rt. Rev. W. A. Cummings 
Rev. C. Schlueter, O.F.M. 


Rev. W. H. Cotter, O.S.A. 


Rt. Rev. F. M. Rempe 
Rev. J. J. O'Hearn 
Rev. J. L. Kelly 

Rev. J. B. Liebreich 


Rev. J. D. Hishen 


Rev. L. W. Frawley 
Rev. P. H. Pyterek 
Rev. N. H. Mann, S.J. 


Rev. C. J. Mertens 


Rev. T. J. Hogan 
Rev. J. M. Leddy 


Rev. J. F. Brown 


Rev. J. Bernardi, P.S.S.C.B. 


Rev. A. Della-Vecchia, 


C.PP.S. 
Rt. Rev. F. A. Purcell 
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(Weck- 


groups. 
days?) 
Sundays; children’s 
Mass, and at one 
Mass for adults; 
English. 
Occasionally; spe- 
cial groups. 
Sundays; children’s 
Mass. 
Sundays; children’s 
Mass; English. 
Sundays; children’s 
Mass; English. 
Sundays; children’s 
Mass; English. 
Sundays; children’s 
Mass; English. 
Sundays; children’s 
Mass. 


Weekly (?), month- 
ly (?). Conflicting 
reports. 


Sundays; children’s 
Mass; English. 
Sundays; children’s 
Mass; English. 
Sundays; children’s 
Mass; English. 
Sundays; children’s 
Mass, and whenever 
school children at- 
tend in a_ body. 
Sundays; children’s 
Mass. 
Sundays; children’s 
Mass; English. 
Sundays; children’s 
Mass. 
Sundays; children’s 
Mass; English. 
Sundays; childrea’s 
Mass; English. 
Sundays; children’s 





PARISH 


Notre Dame 


Our Lady Help of 
Christians 
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PASTOR 


Rt. Rev. Z. Belanger, S.S.S. 


Rt. Rev. R. S. Kelly 


Rt. Rev. W. F. Cahill 


USE OF DIALOG MASS 


Mass. 
Monthly at noc- 
turnal adoration. 
Sundays; children’s 
Mass; English. 
Sundays; children’s 


Our Lady of Mercy 


Mass; English. 
Sundays; children’s 


Our Lady of Sorrows’ Rev. P. M. Lyons, O.S.M. 


Mass. 

St. Richard Rev. F. J. Quinn Sundays; children’s 
Mass. 

St. Sabina Rt. Rev. T. F. Egan Sundays; children’s 


Mass; English. 
St. Symphorosa and Rev. L. J. Sharp Sundays; children’s 
Seven Sons Mass. 
St. Thomas Apostle Rt. Rev. T. V. Shannon Sundays; children’s 
Mass; English. 
Sundays; children’s 
Mass; English. 

On looking over this list it may be that the words of the 
Apostle spoken just prior to the multiplication of the loaves and 
fishes come to mind, ‘“What are these among so many?” For the 
Catholic Directory (1939) lists about 250 parishes for the city 
itself, to say nothing of the very extensive suburbs. Several of the 
Cisca moderators wrote that their students knew of no church in 
or near Chicago where the Dialog Mass is in use, and one could 
write emphatically: ‘‘Although about 65 parishes are represented 
in our school, the girls claim that the Dialog Mass is not used in 
their parishes.’’ Thus it would be quite natural for large numbers 
of Chicagoans to ask in surprise if there were a church in or near 
their city where they could go to attend a Dialog Mass. One 
wonders if there will be, in this matter, another sudden multipli- 
cation of these few loaves, or whether the Dialog Mass will con- 
tinue to spread slowly and silently from parish to parish by the 
sheer force of its attractiveness and effectiveness. Why does the 
Holy See feel that it is most important that at Mass the people 
be not “‘mute and silent spectators’? 


GERALD ELLARD, S.J. 


St. William Rev. P. E. Loeffel 


St. Mary’s, Kansas 











FROM OTHER LANDS 
THE SPIRITUAL DOCTRINE OF PIUS XI’ 


THE REIGN OF CHRIST IN OUR HEARTS 


HE social and political chaos of our times never made 

Pius XI despair. He was no pessimist either by choice 

, or temperament. His knowledge of history, his under- 

standing of contemporary society, the universality 

and acuteness of his observation, his gift of foresight 

that discovered distant effects in causes still meaningless to others, 

his faith in the gospel, his awareness, at once vital and clear, of 

Providence protecting the Church and the world by the grace of 

Christ—these enabled him to see beneath phenomena of death a 
phemonenon of life. 








This great pope, moreover, was modern. He loved his own 
age; he was happy to live in a perilous epoch in which, with 
unheard-of struggles, a new world is being born. He wasted no 
time lamenting the passing of a heartless capitalism; without 
regrets he said good-bye to individualism and liberalism, both 
outmoded and become ridiculous. Menacing nationalism, exasper- 
ated autarchies frightened him not at all; he knew the dangers we 
must overcome, but he insisted that through these terrible crises 
the world is tending towards greater unity. Unity imposes itself 
as a law of necessity in this crowded world where all is continuous, 
all interdependent; but unity is to be found only in Christ, and 
Pius XI did not cease to remind the world of it. 


Christ must reign, He must reign universally. Pius XI wanted 
no ethereal Christianity, the sop of self-centered piety. Of course, 
the Savior is the adorable guest of individual souls. In fact, every- 
thing ultimately leads back to this mystery of the divine presence, 
everything has its origin in the personal and living faith that unites 
us in love to Jesus: Vos autem dixt amicos. ‘‘I shall not leave you 
orphans. . . . I shall come to you. . . . Abide in My love.’’ As long 
as there is left on earth a soul touched by Christian grace, these 


1Translated from La Vie Spirituelle, Vol. 59, No. 1, pp. 13-20. 
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words will have an ineffable meaning, the sweetness of which has 
to be experienced for it cannot be expressed. And only the power 
of this presence resists the encroachments of the world upon the 
Christian; it foils the hallucinations of those who ever believe they 
are about to put an end to Christ and His kingdom. 

But this very sweetness and this certitude that our Savior is 
living and present in us ought to make us equal to our present 
vocation according to the whole need of our times—a perennial 
need, moreover, but one that is increasing in a world that must 
attend everywhere to the message of Jesus under pain of death. 

Christ dwells by faith in our hearts; but our hearts are in 
our bodies, and from our hearts the divine presence should radiate 
through our bodies to impregnate all our human relationships. 
The whole of human life in all its extension, in all its depth, 
should belong to Christ, should be Christian. A remedy must be 
as universal as the evil it opposes; the evil today is totalitarian 
secularism——we must oppose it with a Christianity equally totali- 
tarian. 

Faith is an absolute. If Christ is not the only Savior, if He 
is not the ‘‘only Son of the Father,’’ the only “‘Blessed One,”’ the 
only “Holy One,” the only “Beloved One,”’ the Church has no 
right to exist. But if Christ 1s the only Savior, His empire must be 
the only one, His presence everywhere affirmed; through the Church 
His influence is everywhere necessary. 

Pius XI suffered above all on account of the apathy of the 
falsely devout or of the timid Christians who are terrified by the 
diamond-hard logic of dogma, and who think to save themselves 
by taking refuge in their individualistic piety at a time when the 
world is rushing headlong to destruction and the Church is calling 
all of us to action. The Church is mobilizing all her forces to 
accomplish her needful task, the one thing necessary: to establish 
the universal reign of our Lord Jesus Christ. Can anyone truly love 
the Lord at this hour without giving His Church the loving testi- 
mony of whole-souled devotion? 


In other words, may one turn from that apostolate which 
each can exercise in order to give oneself up to a more quiet, safer 
piety? To all—to priests, to religious, to the contemplative and 
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to the active—Pius XI recalled that sanctity today requires an 
interest in the world and a concern for the world. Such concern 
the contemplative must feel; the sight of so much evil must impel 
him to stricter penance, to more ardent prayer. The apostle, like- 
wise, must feel in his heart the anguish of his brethren, the spiritual 
misery of his surroundings, and, as much as he can, betake himself 
to the aid of his brethren in danger. So too every believer must 
belong to Christ according to the full measure of love and action 
which Jesus asks of each—the measure of immense love which 
manifests itself in militant holiness. 

To the priest belongs in the first place the obligation of a 

good example. ‘““The most efficacious means of apostolate among 
the poor and lowly is the priest’s example, the practice of all the 
sacerdotal virtues. . . . Especially needful, however, for the present 
situation, is the shining example of a life that is humble, poor and 
disinterested, a faithful copy of the life of the divine Master. . 
A priest who is truly, evangelically poor and detached from the 
goods of this world may work among his flock marvels recalling 
a St. Vincent de Paul, a Curé d’Ars, a Cottolengo, a Don Bosco, 
and so many others. An avaricious and selfish priest, on the other 
hand, even though he do not plunge with Judas into the abyss of 
treason, will never be more than empty ‘sounding brass’ and a 
useless ‘tinkling cymbal.’ Too often, indeed, he will be a hindrance 
rather than an instrument of grace in the midst of his people’ 
(Divini Redemptoris) . 

The priest, therefore, gives the example to the faithful, and 
the entire people must follow in his footsteps. Pius XI taught with 
St. Paul that we are all called to become saints: ‘“This is the will 
of God, your sanctification’ (1 Thess. iv, 3). And what sanctity! 
“Be ye perfect, as your heavenly Father is perfect’’ (Matt. v, 48). 
This commandment of our Lord concerns us all. “‘No one should 
imagine that this precept is addressed to a small number of chosen 
souls and that others may content themselves with a lower degree 
of virtue. This law, as the text clearly shows, binds absolutely all 
men without any exception.’’ Or are saints perhaps formed of 
different clay than ourselves, or can we enjoy the divine friendship 
with a purity of soul other than theirs? These Christian heroes 
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‘have all known the same weaknesses of nature as the rest of the 
faithful and have had to encounter the same perils.’” How then 
have they been able to triumph? St. Augustine makes it clear for 
us: ‘‘God does not ordain the impossible, but in commanding He 
advises you both to do what you can yourself and to ask for what 
is impossible to your strength’? (Rerum Omnium). 

But what is the task of the “‘saints’’ of the militant Church 
in this age? From Pius XI’s great heart came the answer. Only 
the peace of Christ can restore equilibrium to the world; before 
this peace of Christ can reign, we ourselves must first be at peace 
with Christ. We have to react vitally against a certain conceptual 
and abstract notion of faith. For many Christians everything hap- 
pens as if Jesus were not living and present among us, as if our 
offenses, our ingratitude, our crimes did not affect His loving heart 
and adorable person. Of course, as Pius XI reminds us in his 
encyclical Miserentissimus, our Savior can no longer suffer in His 
flesh or in His soul, but He loves us with a living love; He has 
shown His heart surrounded with flames—His heart ‘“‘that has so 
loved men,’’ but which cannot love us as ingrates and sinners. 
Thus by our offenses we deprive this heart of the joys of the love 
that it bears us and of the consolations which our fidelity would 
heap upon it. Therefore, ‘‘we are held to the duty of making 
reparation by the most powerful motives of justice—in order to 
expiate the injury done God by our sins and to reestablish, by 
means of penance, the divine order which has been violated—and 
of love, in order to suffer together with Christ, patient and covered 
with opprobrium, so that we may bring to Him, in so far as our 
human weakness permits, some comfort in His sufferings. .. . To 
the consecration by virtue of which we offer ourselves to God... 
we must add an act of expiation by means of which all our faults 
are blotted out, lest perchance the sanctity of infinite justice spurn 
our arrogant unworthiness and look upon our gift as something 
to be rejected rather than accepted’’ (Miserentissimus) . 

This brings us to the heart of the world’s mystery: the 
mystery of evil, the mystery of eternal justice, the mystery of 
punishment, of pardon and of peace. Christians cannot build their 
city, like the masters of the world, on the strength of principles 
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and methods inspired by positive and rational experience alone. 
For us the problem of peace is first of all a question of divine 
justice. Peace was acquired for the world potentially in the immo- 
lated Christ; it is actually realized in the course of time only in 
virtue of a certain fidelity. The faith of the Christian—living faith, 
the faith that saves, the human act—makes it possible for the 
merits of Christ to become incarnate in our carnal generations, to 
take hold there, if one may so speak, of form and historical value, 
and to move us to perfect justice. This incorporation into the 
world of the holiness of Jesus is effected in our souls by a mystical 
participation in His priesthood, His sacrifice, and His oblation. 
And Pius XI emphasized vigorously the vocation of the laity to 
this “‘royal priesthood’’ of which St. Peter speaks. ‘“The office of 
the mysterious priesthood of Christ, of satisfaction and sacrifice’ 
is incumbent not only upon priests vowed to the sacred ministry; 
“the faithful ought to concur in this oblation both for themselves 
and for the whole human race, in expiation for our sins. . . . In 
the degree to which our oblation and sacrifice will the more per- 
fectly correspond to the sacrifice of Christ, that is to say, to the 
extent to which we have immolated love of self and our passions 
and crucified our flesh in that mystical crucifixion of which the 
apostle writes, to that extent will the fruits of propitiation and of 
expiation that we garner for ourselves and others be the more 
plentiful.”’ 


Here the pope goes to the very heart of our sanctity, which 
is bound to become the true principle of our apostolate. How is it 
we can thus have a part in the sacrifice, the expiation, the merits, 
the efficacy of the Savior? In virtue of our “‘religion’”’ itself. Our 
religion of grace ts a relation of love. And an infinite power per- 
meates this love, yes, the very power of God: virtus Dei in salu- 
tem, says St. Paul. ““A wondrous bond joins all the faithful to 
Christ,” the pope points out, “‘the same bond which unites the 
head with the other members of the body, namely, the com- 
munion of saints . . . by virtue of which individuals and nations 
are not only united to one another, but likewise with the head 
itself ‘who is Christ: from whom the whole body, being compacted 
and fitly joined together, by what every joint supplieth, according 
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to the operation in the measure of every part, maketh increase of 
the body, unto the edifying of itself in charity’’’ (Jbid.). 

A capital text, the pivotal point of the thought of Pius XI! 
The peace of Christ can come to the world only by means of this 
fraternity of members realized among all men when the faith of 
all shall respond to the call of the Savior and to the universal 
action of the Church. This peace should spread like Christian 
grace, like the true charity which quickens each to the service of his 
brother, of all men, ‘‘according to the operation in the measure of 
every part.” 

Thus mystical participation in the priesthood of the Savior, 
in His expiation and holiness, does not only enable us to repair 
by justice and love our own offenses to God, to be pure and holy 
for ourselves; it also unites us to the immense love of Jesus for 
the world, to that love which was the principle of His immola- 
tion for us all. And this love ought to carry us, as it carried Him, 
to give and devote ourselves for the good of all our brothers, of 
all men, for all are members like ourselves, whether actually or 
potentially, of the same body of the Lord. In this sense the sanc- 
tity of Christians is not only sacred and priestly, but apostolic 
and conquering. In these times, more than ever, must it be such. 


ETIENNE LAJEUNIE, O.P. 








TIMELY TRACTS 
ACTU AND LITURGY 


=} RCHBISHOP Mooney has approved the principles 
and methods for the Association of Catholic Trade 
Unionists: ‘“Those who are familiar with even the 
fundamentals of the Catholic labor movement will 
recognize that I am pleading for a lively interest on 
the part of the priests and Catholic workers in definite and effective 
work in favor of a Christian and American program like the pro- 
gram of the ACTU.”’ You can order this program from any 
ACTU group in your neighborhood or from the Catholic Worker, 
e.g., 115 Mott Street in New York. I think we all should. If I 
were a Marxist I would diagnose this year as that of the open 
outbreak of international civil and pre-revolutionary war. The 
great rehearsal was Spain. In the meantime Hitler, according to 
reliable information, has shed his last capitalistic feathers, and his 
alliance with Stalin shows us that men like Dr. Bruening were 
right when they termed Nazidom brown Bolshevism. It will soon 
show who was right: Lenin and Marx, or Leo XIII and Pius XI. 
But, being no Marxist, I reluctantly admit that it looks as if 
Europe, after ignoring the teachings of Christ’s Church and the 
sole remedy for a peaceful solution for the wrongs committed 
against classes and nations, were heading towards a last decisive 
battle between the haves and have-nots, the possessor and the dis- 
owned, the masters and the serfs. 


Christians have deserted the Pope in Europe. He had no 
pressure group in any country which could jump into the breach. 
He is tragically being left alone and does the only thing a Chris- 
tian and a good shepherd has left to do: he inflicts on himself the 
penance and austerities which his disobedient children refused to 
take. Will there be no body of Christians which will irresistibly 
and gently exert pressure on this country to bring about social 
peace? Can we still learn from our unfortunate brethren in Europe 
who missed the call of God through history? Will we be as short- 
sighted and narrow-minded as they were all over the old continent? 
Do we expect a miracle to protect us from the wrath of those who 
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accuse us for siding with the wealthy and powerful, on one hand, 
and those on the other side who threaten us because we are 
‘“‘meddling’’ with economics and social problems and ‘‘arouse the 
envy of the masses” by preaching to them the gospel of justice 
as set forth in the great labor encyclicals? Do we expect that our 
unorganized Catholic masses in both camps will suddenly find 
themselves an organized and well-directed block of docile and 
disciplined fighters for Catholic principles and martyrs for Chris- 
tian social principles, if we don’t tell them to get organized and 
strong and disciplined? 

Earl Browder said on March 5, 1939, in his address at the 
Community Church in Boston, that the majority of his followers 
are Catholics and that many of them are communicants and 
church goers. It sounds as if he himself believes this statement, and 
it will be difficult to prove that he is mistaken. Would this be 
possible if we had followed Pius X’s order that no Catholic can 
belong to any non-Catholic labor organization, unless he belongs 
at the same time to a Catholic labor organization which indoc- 
trinates him with Catholic social and religious teaching and which 
makes him feel strong within his own Church? We cannot expect 
loyalty from déclassé Christians. If we want vocational groups in 
the life of society, we first have to do something within the walls 
of our own churches to let these people feel that we recognize 
them as an “‘ordo’’ in the social organism of Christ’s mystical 
body. Pius X’s order dates as far back as 1912 and was given to 
a country where forerunners of the ACTU had been in existence 
for more than forty years, and where Catholic workers were organ- 
ized in interdenominational but Christian and anti-marxist as well 
as anti-liberalistic trade unions. If the Pope thought it necessary 
for Catholic workers in Christian unions to have a sort of ACTU 
to protect them, how much more is it necessary for Catholic work- 
ers in neutral, .e., indifferent unions? 

And what has the liturgy to do with this problem? Is its 
role here the same as in every Christian life? No, it is greater and 
more specific. Nowhere more than here will it be disastrous if we 
continue to keep the laity in liturgical apathy and inactivity. How 
can we expect a worker to feel responsible for the Church, to stand 
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up and assume responsibility, to feel that he and his brethren are 
the Church in their factories, slums, homes, unions, local papers 
and organizations, if they are allowed to take as much part in the 
performance of liturgy as they take part in a movie, as, more or 
less, mere interested spectators, who pay for the ‘‘show”’ and enjoy 
or dislike it. We may be starring the finest speakers and the best 
singers and build the costliest churches, but that will not make the 
audience true “‘actors.”” Only through acting (Latin: actu) both 
at Mass (Latin: actio) and in the social field, will we be able to 
bring about a mentality which will lead to a new Christian society, 
before the two sinister forces right and left of us have pushed us 
into a corner. 


H. A. R. 











Work is God’s decree for men, work is the means 
by which mankind is served, work is that by which it 
subsists, work is that in which a man must find the full- 
ness of his life. It is the sacrament of human solidarity, 
but it is more; it ts the normal means of serving the 
great Creator. It is a collaboration with Him in the 
completion of creation, but it is also that by which we 
normally share in the pain of the Cross, and if in its 
pain, so also in its power. And thus our daily pain, our 
daily work, should continue our daily Mass. There we 
have the perfection of Christian asceticism. The Chris- 
tian ascetic is One who dies and lives with Christ in the 
Holy Eucharist and so the Christian worker must be 
shown how to find in his work a relationship with the 
Holy Mass. His work is that by which he dies with 
Christ, the pain by which he shares in the pain of 
Christ, but he only dies that he might live. Oh, what a 
profound mystery is work! In that we die by it, we con- 
tinue the death of the Mass; in that we live by it, we 
continue the life of the Mass—-GEORGE LANCASTER, in 
“The Idealism of the Y. C. W.,”’ Blackfriars, Oct. 1939. 
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+ INSTAURARE:OMNIA:IN: CHRISTO + 


WITH OuR Another year has passed. With this issue ORATE 
READERS  FRATRES begins the fourteenth year of its apostolate. 

And as good Christians standing on the threshold 
of a new year not merely look forward to what the future has in 
store for them, but also do not fail to thank God for the joys and 
sorrows of the past twelve months, we likewise want to give 
expression, publicly, to our gratitude for His fatherly dealing 
with us. 





It is a year since Father Virgil’s death. The present editor 
took over where Father Virgil left off, with ‘‘fear and trembling’’; 
for he knew, none better than he, how inadequate was the substi- 
tution. But the Lord very early took a hand in the matter, and 
showed He was supplying for the deficiencies. Father Reinhold 
dropped in for a visit, and allowed himself to be persuaded to 
accept an associate editorship. His challenging ‘““Timely Tracts’’ 
have worthily carried on Father Virgil’s tradition of demonstrating 
the sociological applications of liturgical living. Confreres at the 
Abbey have collaborated more generously then ever, often at the 
cost of real sacrifice. Moreover, the number and quality of articles 
that reached the editorial desk were well above the average of 
previous years. All in all, we believe that the ORATE FRATRES of 
1938-39 was a faithful reflection of what the liturgical year itself 
should represent in the life of Christianity: a circulus anni, return- 
ing to the point of departure, but on a higher level—like a spiral 
that leads ever upward, and ultimately to God. 

. 


We look forward to the new year with increased confidence 
and hope. To begin with, we have been able to add yet another 
associate editor of proven ability. Dom Damasus Winzen, monk 
of Maria Laach Abbey, and at present professor at Immaculate 
Conception Seminary at Darlington, N.J., has consented to lend us 
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his fraternal assistance. His first contribution appears in this issue, 
and readers will recognize in it the work of a trained theologian 
and of an experienced teacher of the spiritual life. Dom Damasus is 
best known for his commentary on the sacramental theology of 
St. Thomas’ Summa. For years, moreover, he has been one of the 
most sought after retreat masters for priests in Germany. We are 
certain that his liturgical ideas will find an enthusiastic following 
among ORATE FRATRES subscribers within a very short time. 

With this issue we are likewise initiating a series of articles 
on the liturgy in the classroom. The Precious Blood Sisters of 
O'Fallon, Mo., have been eminently successful in translating the 
vital significance of the liturgical year into terms of everyday living 
for the children of their schools. These Sisters have experienced the 
liturgical year so intimately themselves, under the genial guidance 
of our associate editor, Father Hellriegel, that imparting their 
appreciation to their pupils was taken for granted, and as not 
meriting any ‘‘write-up.’’ We have finally managed to convince 
them, however, of their obligation in charity to give others the 
benefit of their experience; and as good liturgists, they gladly 
responded when charity called. 

Our tried and faithful associate editors of longer standing 
have also expressed their readiness to assist more actively by means 
of occasional contributions. Only lack of space prevented the inclu- 
sion in this issue of an article by Dom Ermin Vitry, on introducing 
congregational singing—the first of a promised series. Readers who 
remember the Gallic verve and wit of his former essays may antici- 
pate the pleasure—and inspiration—in store for them. 

* 


In the Apostolate Section, besides greater emphasis on the 
means of putting the liturgy into practice, there will be a monthly 
list of suggested readings in Holy Scripture. The Word and the 
Worship of God are inseparable. The return ‘‘ad fontes’’ involved 
in the liturgical revival, if genuine and rightly understood, neces- 
sarily brings us again to a deeper and truer evaluation of the rdle 
of Holy Writ in our Catholic lives. The strong “Bible movement’ 
in Catholic circles of Europe within the past decade was in most 
cases the direct outgrowth of a renewed appreciation of the lit- 
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urgy. If we want fully Catholic lives we must bestir ourselves to 
give full prominence to the elements that make such a life possible. 

Following the reading list of the Church herself, which she 
teaches us in daily Matins, we begin with Isaias during Advent. 
But we have ventured to improve on her list! Our excuse is ‘the 
spirit and not the letter’’ argument (cf. footnote to article). We 
hope that not only religious and laymen. but our priest-readers as 
well will find this new feature of ORATE FRATRES of distinct 
usefulness. 

* - * 

Our Cover Design. Christ (cf. the chi-rho symbol) is the 
nascent flower of the spotless lily, our blessed Lady, who is fructi- 
fied from the heavens above: “‘Rorate caeli desuper. . . .”’ 

Oo 

READINGS FROM SCRIPTURE FOR ADVENT 

All during Advent the prince among the prophets, Isaias, 
speaks to us in resounding language, bidding us as he bade the 
Chosen People of another day to prepare for the coming of the 
Savior. He is the evangelist of the Old Testament who most clearly 
proclaims the life and passion of Christ. He most forcefully of all 
the prophets gives voice to the longing of humanity for redemp- 
tion. Like the Jews of old, we also are looking forward to the 
advent of the Messias; His redemptive Incarnation, made present 
anew in the Church year, will liberate us from sin, will be the 
pledge of His final coming in grace at the last day. Let us ponder 
the words of Isaias, uniting ourselves in spirit to holy Mother 
Church who daily borrows his voice to admonish her children in 
the lessons of Matins.’ 


First Sunday of Advent: Is. i, 1-19 (We, the chosen sons of God, have 
despised His love in a manner that sets heaven and earth in astonish- 
ment; He threatens severe punishment, but also promises the re- 
newal of His mercy if we repent). 





"Except for the Sundays, we have not adhered strictly to the breviary 
order of the readings, but have tried to select the important prophetic passages. 
The order of the lessons in the breviary was dictated by more extrinsic reasons: 
in former ages the entire book was read straight on, and when, later, only 
extracts were included, it was still presupposed that the remaining parts would 
be supplied privately, or, in the case of monasteries, at public spiritual reading, 
e.g., during meals. In the choice of these readings we were guided to a large 
extent by Parsch’s Jahr des Heiles. 
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Monday: ii, 2-5 (A joyful Advent message: Jerusalem, i.e., the Church, 
the mother of all peoples, the kingdom of peace) ; 6-19 (But if we 
persevere in sin, God’s hand of wrath will lie heavy upon us). 

Tuesday: iv, 2-6 (A messianic prophecy: Christ shall be present to 
His people in the Church) ; v, 1-7 (Christ mourns over the unfruit- 
ful vineyard—the unfruitful members of the Church). 

Wednesday: vi (The obstinacy of the chosen people, ourselves; the 
promise of the holy secd, Christ, who will yet save us). 

Thursday: vii, 10-15 (The beautiful prophecy of the Virgin giving 
birth to the Savior). 

Friday, Immaculate Conception: xiv, 1-15 (The chosen people shall be 
saved; a triumphant song, exulting over the fall of the king of 
Babylon, symbol of the Evil One. This reading is particularly appro- 
priate today, when we rejoice that the Virgin through her Immacu- 
late Conception crushed the head of Satan. Cf. Gen. iii, 1-15). 

Saturday: xxx, 18-28 (The Savior is coming, to bring comfort to 
Jerusalem, His Church, and to judge the enemies). 

Second Sunday of Advent: xi (Christ, the flower out of the root of Jesse; 
upon Him rests the Hcly Spirit, and His kingdom is a kingdom of 
peace; all nations shall flock to His standard). 

Monday: xxxiii, 1-13 (We await the coming of the Lord, who will 
avenge His people); 14-19 (The virtues and duties of him who 
wishes to be saved); 20-24 (The happiness of the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, the King’s city—the Church.) 

Tuesday: xlii, 1-17 (A moving description of the Savior’s work of 
redemption; our song of thanksgiving). 

Wednesday: xlv, 1-8 (Cod is with His servant Cyrus—Christ—and 
prepares the way for Him). 

Thursday: xlix, 1-13 (Christ the light of the world, although despised 
by the mighty; rejoice, for He will bring salvation to His faith- 
ful ones). 

Friday: li, 1-11 (In loving trust we look forward to His coming; He 
is near). 

Saturday: liii (The Savior will come as a man of sorrows, for He will 
bear our infirmitics) 

Third Sunday of Advent: xxvi, 1-15 (A joyful Advent song of hope in 
the Savior). 

Monday: liv, 1-14 (The glory of the new Sion; we, its inhabitants, 
shall be in peace). 

Tuesday: lv, 1-13 (The Savior will give us good gifts in abundance, 
if we but forsake our evil ways). 

Wednesday: \xi, 1-9 (The Savior proclaims His mission and the graces 
He will confer upon the contrite of heart); 10-11 (The Church— 
those awaiting the redemption—rejoice in the glad tidings). 
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Thursday: \xii (Jerusalem, i-e., the Church, the happy bride of the 
coming Savior; prepare His way). 

Friday: \xiv, 1-4 (Our Advent longing for His advent) ; 5-12 (How 
greatly we are in need of His deliverance!). 

Saturday: \xvi, 10-24 (‘As one whom the mother caresseth, so wili I, 
the Savior, comfort you” on My arrival; all nations and peoples 
shall belong to this glurious kingdom of the new Jerusalem). 

Fourth Sunday of Advent: xxxv, 1-10 (Great will be our joy in His 
kingdom; “God Himscli will come and save us”). 





.e) 


INTRODUCING COMPLINE 

Compline is the Hour-prayer most widely used by the laity 
at present. Because of its brevity and simplicity, it is moreover 
the ideal Hour with which to initiate an acquaintance with the 
Church’s official prayer of the divine office. Since most meetings of 
parish societies and study clubs take place in the evening, it is a 
relatively easy matter to get the members to recite Compline to- 
gether before dispersing. The following outline will be of help 
in explaining the significance of the Hour and in convincing people 
of its superiority as a night prayer. We plan to include similar 
explanations of the remaining Hours in the course of the year. It 
might prove useful to mimeograph copies of this outline and pass 
them out to all concerned, for the purpose of study and handy 
reference. 

Compline is the Church’s own night prayer, in which, like a loving 
mother, she suggests to all her children the thoughts and sentiments most 
appropriate before retiring. As the sun and daytime are symbols of Christ, 
our light and life, so night and darkness remind us of the Prince of 
Darkness, and sleep reminds us of death. Before going to our night’s 
rest, therefore, we ask forgiveness for our sins and negligences of the 
past day, and confidently we entrust ourselves into the hands of our 
heavenly Father, that He preserve us from eternal death. 


A. INTRODUCTION. 

1. Blessing—for a peaceful night and holy death (finem). 

2. Short Lesson—St. Peter exhorts us to be watchful against tempta- 
tion. Let us remember also our fellow men, for Satan is most active 
during the night pleasures of the world. 

3. Prayer part—we ask pardon for sins of past day. 

a. The Our Father (silently). Originally, not the Our Father 
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prayer, but the space of an Our Father was meant, for an 
examination of conscience. 

b. The Confiteor—contrition for sins before retiring. 

c. The Absolution—forgiveness of venial sins, if contrite. 

d. Invocation “Convert us”—reaction to Confiteor. 

(All this is a fitting way to meet the darkness of night-death. ) 


B. BODY. (Introduced by “Deus in adjutorium,” as all Hour-prayers 
are introduced. God must help us pray as we ought.) 
1. Psalms. (Introduced by antiphon, the theme song of the psalms. 
Psalms constitute body of all Hours. Divinely inspired prayer. 
“Since man did not know how to praise God worthily, God 
Himself taught man in the psalms,” says St. Augustine.) 


a. Sunday: 
Ps. 4: Expression of confidence and trust in God’s help before 
going to sleep, by one in trouble. 
Ps. 90: God helps those who trust in Him. “My refuge art 
Thou and my fortress: my God in whom I trust.” 
Ps. 133: Though we take our rest now, may praise of God by 
His servants never cease. 


b. Monday: 

Ps. 6: Penitential psalm: sorrow for our sinfulness, but also 
confident hope of forgiveness. 

Ps. 7 (I): Appeal to God, the Judge, against false accusations 
of enemies. Is our conscience clear, that we dare appeal with 
the psalmist? 

Ps. 7 (II): God delivers sentence against the enemy. We thank 
God for deliverance. 

c. Tuesday: 

Ps. 11: The proud wickedness of the world. We pray that God 
save us. 

Ps. 12: Prayer for help in distress, ending in joyful confidence. 

Ps. 15: (Messianic psalm): God is my portion. Through the 
resurrection He will deliver us even from death. 

d. Wednesday: 

Ps. 33 (I): Blessed the man who hopes in God. God does not 
forsake His own. 

Ps. 33 (II): Blessed the man who fears God. Happiness and 
eternal life will be his lot. 

Ps. 60: Prayer of longing by one exiled from temple (heaven). 
“From the ends of the earth have I cried to Thee. . . . I shall 
dwell in Thy tabernacle forever.” 
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e. Thursday: 
Ps. 69: Help me, O God, for I am poor and weak. 
Ps. 70 (1): Help me in trials of this life. “In Thee, O 
Lord, have I placed my hope.” 
Ps. 70 (II): Save me, Lord, from my miseries, and I will 
praise Thee. 
f. Friday: 
Ps. 76 (I): Seemingly forsaken by God, the soul contrasts 
its present state with God’s former mercies. 
Ps. 76 (II): The troubled soul is comforted by the recollection 
of God’s former benefits. 
Ps. 85: Confident prayer to God for help in great need. 
g- Saturday: 
Ps. 87: Cry for help in great distress. 
Ps. 102 (1): God always helps those who trust in Him; thank- 
ful praise therefor. 
Ps. 102 (II): God protects us as a Father; we call upon all 
creation to help us bless the Lord. 
(The central thought of all Compline psalms: prayer to 
God for protection during the coming night [during trials], 
and grateful remembrance of the benefits received during the 


day.) 


. Hymn: Evening song of Church, asking that God protect us dur- 


ing the night. 


. Little Chapter: Forsake us not, O Lord. 
. Short Responsory: “Into Thy hands.” Sums up thought of entire 


Compline. Christ’s words on the cross; St. Stephen’s words. (Night, 
symbol of death—-sleep. ) 


. Versicle and Response: Confidence in God’s loving protection (“‘ap- 


ple of eye”). 


. Canticle of Simeon: Climax of Compline; the gospel, as it were, of 


this prayer service. Like Simeon, we can look forward to death 
with peaceful hope, for we toe have seen the salvation of God, #.¢., 
Christ’s redemptive work has been manifested to us, in Mass, Com- 
munion, graces received, etc. 

Prayer: Church again solemnly sums up (cf. “‘collect”’) all thoughts 
of Compline. 

Blessing: Pledge of God having heard our prayer. 


C. CONCLUSION. Song to our Lady: a final loving thought of our 


blessed Mother, our mediatrix. 
(Compline concludes with the Our Father, Hail Mary, and 
Creed, just as the entire divine office for the day began with 
these prayers. ) 
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LITURGICAL The Fifth National Catechetical Congress of the 
BRIEFS  Confraternity of Christian Doctrine had a special 
section devoted to the “Liturgy and the Teacher 

of Religion.”” This is to be a permanent feature of future congresses. 


Archbishop Howard of Portland, Ore., has selected the Mass 
as the subject for the autumn sessions of his Archdiocesan Study 
Clubs. This is the tenth session of these flourishing clubs and the 
second devoted to the holy Sacrifice. 


Disciples of Abbot Marmion will be pleased to hear that his 
three principal works are now published at a reduced price. Christ 
the Life of the Soul, Christ in His Mysteries, and Christ the Ideal 
of the Monk are being sold in England at 7s 6d, and should soon 
be available in the United States. The American distributor 
(Herder) hopes for the early arrival of a shipment of these books 
which has already been delayed some weeks by the war. 


The distinctive (and Catholic!) Christmas cards of Adé de 
Bethune are offered again this year at the same price that has made 
them such a bargain in the past, 50 cards with envelopes for $1.25. 
The address is still 29 Thames St., Newport, R.I. 


Greeting cards for the Christian holydays came into the reso- 
lutions adopted by the Catholic Women’s League of the Muenster 
Diocese (Canada) in their 1939 convention. Beyond disapproving 
of the usual run of cards on the market, the women took a positive 
stand regarding the use of really Catholic greetings. Also signifi- 
cant and yet more commendable, was their resolution on family 
life. ‘“Whereas the program of the 1939 National Convention of 
the Catholic Women’s League of Canada has for its purpose the 
reconstruction of the Christian family, and the establishment of 
society in the way of peace, and Whereas the achievement of this 
objective can be made possible through example rather than 
through precept, Be it resolved that we... do all in our power 
to encourage the practice of family prayers, in common assistance 
of parents and children together at Mass and Holy Communion, 
impressing upon parents in particular their fundamental duty of 
teaching their children their prayers and catechism.”’ 


Pax Romana, the confederation of Catholic students and uni- 
versity graduates, which convened at the Catholic University and 
Fordham University this summer, called attention in a striking 
manner to the Oriental liturgies. Its Secretariate Pro-Oriente held 
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two sessions for discussion of ways to promote not only reunion 
of Eastern dissidents but also better understanding between Latin 
and Oriental Catholics. The impressive concelebration of Mass 
in the Byzantine Rite at the National Shrine of the Immaculate 
Conception, with six priests participating, opened the sessions of 
the Secretariate. The Most Rev. Constantine Bohachevsky, Bishop 
of Ukrainian Catholics in the United States, presided. Later, at 
Fordham, Bishop Bohachevsky pontificated in his rite, marking 
the first time a Ukrainian pontifical liturgy had been celebrated in 
New York. 


Often we hear Oriental Catholics spoken of as “‘Uniates,”’ as 
if they were so many appendages to the Latin Church. The mind 
of the Holy See in the matter of terminology is made clear in a 
letter of Cardinal Tisserant, prefect of the Sacred Congregation 
for the Oriental Church, to Abbot Procopius Neuzil, O.S.B., 
whose magazine The Voice of the Church is published “‘that the 
faithful of the Eastern as well as of the Latin Rite may better 
understand one another.”” Foreign to the usage of the Apostolic 
See are the current terms uniate, uniatism. Preferable, and to be 
used exclusively, are such terms as Catholics of the Byzantine 
Rite, of the Alexandrian Rite, etc. ‘In the Catholic Church,” 
says the Cardinal, ‘‘there are not Catholics and Uniates, but only 
Catholics, whatever be the rite they practice.” 


Another question of terminology regards the use of ‘“‘Ortho- 
dox”’ as applied to our dissident brethren of the Eastern rites. 
Again the matter may seem unimportant, but it has grave conse- 
quences in fostering the spirit of fraternal charity indispensable to 
any future reunion. In a book review of the July issue (p. 432), 
we ourselves sinned against correct usage by speaking of a ‘‘convert 
from Russian orthodoxy.” A reader, a Catholic of the Byzantine 
rite, was kind enough to call our attention to it and suggested we 
publish a note concerning the matter. He writes: 

“In the dictionary, orthodox means ‘sound in opinion or 
doctrine. Specif. (cap.), of or pertaining to the [separated] East- 
ern Church.’ Therefore, when we spell ‘orthodoxy’ with a smal! 
letter we unintentionally give our separated brethren the full bene- 
fit of the literal meaning of the word; but when we use a capital, 
we merely designate the proper name by which their Church is 
officially known. It seems the reason Catholics refuse to capitalize 
the word is a fear to create a misunderstanding among the multi- 
tudes to whom the Easterners are simply schismatics (whatever 
that means to them). Also, perhaps, there is a tendency to feel 
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contempt for the schismatics, and spelling their name with a small 
letter may make them appear really ‘small’ in the eyes of Catholics. 
But this, of course, is entirely unchristian. The easiest way out of 
the difficulty, it seems to me, would be to adopt the way of the 
dictionary as quoted above. Your associate editor Donald Attwater, 
a scholar on matters of the East, and his famous predecessor in 
this field, Adrian Fortescue, both favor this latter way. A book 
commentator in The Ecclestastical Review of October past strongly 
expressed himself on the side of conceding to the Oithodox their 
adopted designation. In support he quotes Professor Gregoire: 
“The East . . . should be known to us simply as Orthodox, with- 
out inverted commas, not only in charity but out of respect for 


» 


historical truth’. 


Trimmings:—The latest issue of the Sower relates the inci- 
dent of the gentleman ‘“‘who nonchalantly arrived at the church 
when Mass was half-way through and who based his unconcern 
about it on his being a fast reader who could quickly ‘catch up in 
the prayer book’.’’ Perhaps those missal users who are constantly 
outdistanced by the celebrant—and their name is legion—may 
find some crumb of comfort in this turning of the tables. 

—The liturgical movement evidently hasn’t as yet reached 
the radio announcer who, in describing the obsequies of Cardinal 
Mundelein, spoke of the “‘lithographical procession.” 

—Student leader, reading the introit of the Dedication at a 
Dialog Mass: ‘“This is a terrible place. . 


ce) 


COMMUNICATIONS 


VERNACULAR IN THE LITURGY 


To the Editor:—I sympathized heartily with the problem raised by M. 
M. in your last issue (p. 571), for I also am in circumstances similar 
to his. And whilst I do not claim to have any profound knowledge in 
rebus liturgicis, common sense does not permit me to agree with the 
answer given by Father Huegle. 

He blames Josephinism for the creeping in of the vernacular in the 
Germanic countries. No doubt there is much truth in this statement. 
But the question to be decided should surely be: Is the vernacular in 
itself a bad thing? Should it be encouraged or not? From what little 
history I have salvaged, I seem to remember that one of the principal 
means by which the Reformers in the sixteenth century enticed the 
ordinary faithful away from the Church was precisely that they offered 
a service that could be understood and participated in—a worship in 
which the common man found an answer (although a false answer) to 
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his legitimate desire to offer God a “reasonable service.” And the only 
conclusion some of our liturgists have drawn from the fact is to impute 
an heretical tinge to all propaganda for the vernacular, even in the non- 
essential parts of the official worship! Again, isn’t the great popularity 
of the modern novenas due in large measure to the possibility they offer 
of praying along, so that voice and heart concord? Isn’t it about time 
we learn our lesson, and make the popular worship (“liturgy”—work 
of the people) truly popular? 

The Church never refused to take over the good, true and beautiful 
she found among the pagans. The admiration of the great minds of 
the Church did not hesitate to endorse the best they found in Greek 
and Roman thought. Without Aristotle there would be no Thomism. 
We know where the Christiras tree originated, etc. The Lord has always 
turned the machinations of His enemies into blessings for His followers. 
An outstanding Catholic educator recently conceded to me that, without 
the powerful impetus given by the public school system, there would 
be no parochial schools. Catholicity is most flourishing in the U. S. A. 
to a large extent on account of the tremendous pressure by non-Catholics. 

Without in the least insinuating that the Church change her beau- 
tiful liturgy to suit individual tastes, it cannot be denied that in its 
present form it remains a sealed book to the large masses—the missal 
movement notwithstanding. Where a parish priest must forego the aid 
of a school of his own, he is left more or less high and dry. Still, we 
are making progress, bit by bit. The new catechism, Catholic Faith, pub- 
lished by the Catholic U., is a great step ahead to put our religious 
teaching on a modern basis; it enables even the lonely pastor to carry 
on his work more systematically than was possible with the technical 
Baltimore Catechism. I had the privilege of hearing, lately, a Requiem 
Mass sung by children, under the direction of an able Sister, a doctor of 
music. Yes, it would be wonderful if such work could be carried out 
in all parishes. But such dreams will never be realized. And why then, 
under less fortunate circumstances, should it not be made possible by 
the proper Church authorities that even the poorest of her children may 
experience, by a prudent use of the vernacular, the beauties and fhe vital 
import of her services? 

We must never forget that, after the first three centuries during 
which everybody understood Greek, Latin was actually the vernacular, 
the common vehicle of communication, for quite a few centuries. I 
wonder at times whether St. Paul would have become the Apostle of the 
Gentiles if he had read the liturgy in Hebrew? The day is coming 
when Protestantism will have disappeared; in Europe, the dawn of that 
day is already visible. The change for an enlightened Protestant—from 
his present congregational services to the highly sacerdotalized liturgy 
of the Latin Church—may prove too much for him. The Church is 
always willing to yield in non-essentials. 
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We know that the Mass of the Catechumens could easily adapt 
itself to a closer union between priest and people, if, e.g., the Gloria and 
the Credo were recited together, aloud, by all. Why do our liturgical 
leaders of today show such rigorism? The Church granted the Slavs a lit- 
urgy of their own. 

I hope you will not mistake my remarks. I am far from advocating 
radical reforms, which always do more harm than good. But such 
impossible innovations: a priest shouting the Mass prayers into the 
church whilst another recites the Mass in Latin. That certainly cannot 
be the right solution, a real solution which emanates from the Spirit of 
God’s holy Church. Her mission is a divine one: the salvation of man- 
kind. Anything that helps toward this end is a means, and not an end. 

Sincerely yours for enlightened liturgical reform, 
A Pastor 

(Address withheld) 


oO 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE SPLENDOUR OF THE LITURGY. By Maurice Zundel. Sheed and 

Ward, New York, N. Y. 1939. Pp. xii-308. Cloth, $3.00. 

Some years ago Romano Guardini undertook to explain the sacra- 
mentals by writing of them in terms of their function in the Christian 
life. Maurice Zundel, following a like method, has attempted a similar 
explanation of the Mass in his The Splendour of the Liturgy. It is a good 
book, but to realize how really good it is the reader must meditate as 
he reads, forgetting for the moment all he has read about the Mass in 
other texts, and place himself in church, imagining that the holy Sacri- 
fice is being enacted before him. It is, therefore, not a book for lazy 
or routine readers, for the precise reason that it presents a dynamic 
view of the liturgical life which demands an eager and active participa- 
tion in the Mass. In the background of Zundel’s treatment is the belief 
that the liturgy, as Aristotle said of ethics, has a practical purpose, and 
that a reasonable man studies it not that he may know but that he may 
act more wisely. He attempts to show how, when rightly attended, the 
Mass becomes for the Christian a storehouse of Christian truth, a source 
of genuine piety, and an invitation to live the vital and energetic life of a 
true Christian, both as an individual and as a member of society. 

The author is on the whole successful in achieving his purpose. One 
hesitates to believe, however, that the book is for the average American 
lay reader. Zundel writes in a highly rhetorical style, the hard brilliance 
of which, at times cryptic and hurried, is unfamiliar to the average 
American reader of religious literature. One feels that the translator 
was too faithful to the text—transverbalizing instead of translating— 
in trying to preserve the Gallic flavor of the original. The following 
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excerpt touching on the mystery of the Trinity one does not know 
whether to admire or to frown upon: “ .. . the Divine Life does not 
subsist, does not issue into a personal centre, save as an outgoing towards 
another, and the Self of each Person is wholly ecstasy and wholly altru- 
ism” (p. 21). Passages such as this will discourage the average reader 
from going further to the genuine nuggets of inspiration for a true litur- 
gical piety which the book contains. The translator evidently realized 
this, for on page 64 “man-centered” in parenthesis is added in explana- 
tion of the term “anthropocentric.” Attention in general to the English 
idiom would have improved the reading in various other places. Page 
255 exhibits a case of slipshcd proof-reading. 

And yet, despite occasional passages such as the one quoted above, 
The Splendour of the Liturgy remains the unique attempt of a fine 
Christian mind to interpret the Mass in a vital and dynamic way. For 
Zundel demands a more active reaction on the part of participants in the 
Mass than is generally made. A deeper understanding of the Gloria, for 
instance, would insure the taking on of new and more Christian attitudes. 
Were God truly glorified in men’s hearts, then there would not be the 
confusion we find in modern thought today regarding the value of 
material things. The Gloria should recall to us, says Zundel, the message 
of peace enunciated on the hills of Judea the night of the Nativity. In 
interpreting the Christian attitude he says: ““No doubt we shall never 
sufficiently execrate war. We shall never protest enough against this 
abominable method of solving disputes between human beings, disputes 
nearly always concerned with material interests, by wholesale massacre. 
But we must not blind ourselves to the fact that to accept the supremacy 
of material values, as in practice we do, renders war inevitable and is 
responsible for the desperate issue when innocent individuals take up arms 
against others equally innocent while cursing the fate that compels 
them to do so” (p. 53). 

An earnest study of The Splendour of the Liturgy gives a different 
insight into the possibilities of the Mass as a teacher of the fundamental 
truths of human life and of society. 


D. W. T. 


TRUE HUMANISM. By Jacques Maritain. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 

N. Y. 1938. Pp. xvii-304. Cloth, $2.75. 

This is an English translation of Maritain’s Humanisme Integrale. 
The French title more than its English translation indicates the impor- 
tance of the book’s topic. There are many varieties of humanism, most of 
them vitiated by a one-sidedness that blindly overlooks or wilfully rejects 
some important truth regarding man’s nature. Maritain’s plea is for a 
theocentric humanism whose source is the Incarnation, and whose goal is 
“a socio-temporal realization of the truths of the Gospel.” Here is no 
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merely theoretical discussion but a vigorous effort to find ways and means 
by which a new Christian culture and civilization, a new Christendom, 
different from the medieval and superior to the present disorder may be 
brought nearer to realization. Perhaps one of the most important books 
ever written by Maritain. 


E. K. 
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The following books and pamphlets were recently sent to the Liturgi- 
cal Press. Their mention here does not preclude a more extensive notice 
later. 


SISTER M. AQUINA, O.S.F. (520 Painfield Ave.) Joliet, Ill.: The Poverello’s 
Round Table. By Sister M. Aquina Barth, O.S.F. 1939. Pp. xxiv-812. 
Cloth, $2.50. 

THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO., Milwaukee, Wis.: Manifesto on Rural 
Life. Issued by the National Catholic Rural Life Conference. 1939. Pp. 
x-222. Cloth, $1.50; paper, $1.00. Mary. By Sister M. Eleanore, C.S.C. 
1939. Pp. xiv-192. Cloth, $2.00. The Theology of Prayer. By Rev. 
Joseph Clifford Fenton. 1939. Pp. xiv-258. Cloth, $2.25. 

THE CATHOLIC EDUCATION PRESS, Washington, D. C.: Religion Out- 
lines for Colleges. Course Il: The Motives and Means of Catholic Life. By 
Rev. John M. Cooper. Second revised edition. 1939. Pp. 284. Cloth, 
$1.35. 

THE CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY, Pittsburgh, Pa.: The Nuptial Mass. 
By Rev. Thomas F. Coakley. Pamphlet, $.10. 

GEO. E. J. COLDWELL, LTD., London, England: The Mystical Body of 
Christ as the Basic Principle of Religious Life. By Rev. Friedrich Juergens- 
meier. Translated by H. Gardner Curtis. 1939. Pp. 309. Cloth, 12s. 

EDITIONS DES BENEDICTINS D'AMAY, Chevetogne, Belgium: Théologie 
de la Mystique. By Dom Anselm Stolz, O.S.B. 1939. Pp. viii-260. 
Paper, 20 fr. 

EDITIONS SALVATOR, Mulhouse (Haut-Rhin), France: Le Bon Moment. 
By Canon Michael Pfliegler. 1939. Pp. 94. Paper, 10 fr. Le Deux Cent 
Cinquantiéme Anniversaire du Message du Sacré Coeur ad Louts XIV et a 
la France. By Jean Rime. 1939. Pp. 54. Paper, 5 fr. Les Mémoires d’un 
Allongé. By A. Duchemin et A. Depreester. 1939. Pp. 224. Paper, 18 fr. 
Paternité. By Joseph Kuckhoff. 1939. Pp. 132. Paper, 12 fr. Sept Appa- 
ritions de la Vierge. By Omer Englebert. 1939. Pp. 80. Paper, 9 fr. 

J. FISCHER &% BRO., New York, N. Y.: Laudate Dominum. By C. Ett. 
Chorus in Octavo Form. $.15. O Magnum Mysterium. By Jacob Handl. 
Arranged for College Glee Club Use. $.20. 

B. HERDER BOOK CO., St. Louis, Mo.‘ Bible History for the Use of Elemen- 
tary Schoois. By Rev. Sidney A. Raemers. 1939. Pp. viii-384. Cloth, 
$.75. Community Structure. By Thomas E. Wiley. 1939. Pp. xvi-355. 
Cloth, $2.00. Outline of Roman History. By Rev. Charles W. Reinhardt, 
S.J. 1939. Pp. x-278. Cloth, $2.00. Primitive Revelation. By Rev. Wil- 
helm Schmidt, S.V.D. Translated by Rev. Joseph J. Baierl. 1939. Pp. x- 
309. Cloth, $2.75. Bernardino der Rufer von Siena. By Piero Bargellini. 
1939. Pp. 250. Cloth $1.75. Gestaltkraefte Lebensnaher Seelsorge. By 
P. Wendelin Meyer and P. Paschalis Neyer, O.F.M. 1939. Pp. viii-328. 
Cloth, $2.60. Priestertum und Aszese. By Most Rev. Wilhelm Stockums. 
1939. Pp. x-275. Cloth, $1.90. 
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